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Buckle and His Critics: A Study in Sociology. By John MacKin- 
non Robertson. Pp. 565. Price, 10s. 6d., paper. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1895. 

The sub- title of this book is an index to its contents ;• it is a study in 
sociology, and as such it will prove most valuable. For purposes of 
review the work may be broadly divided into three parts: First, a 
consideration of Buckle, in which the author points out what he con- 
ceives to be Buckle's strong and weak points; Second, brief statements 
of the arguments of Buckle's critics and an answer to their criticisms; 
Third, an historical account of the development of sociology, both 
before and since Buckle wrote. 

Mr. Robertson is thoroughly persuaded that Buckle was "a great 
and true historian." He calls attention to the fact, often forgotten, 
that the history was not a completed work, but only "the fragment 
of a fragment." Buckle's purpose is shown to have been, to bring 
human affairs under the domain of natural law, but not in systematic 
detail. The author , places himself in harmony with Buckle by de- 
claring that "the central doctrine of history is reducible to law." 
Buckle is set forth as an a priori thinker who used the deductive 
method in cases where the inductive only could be of value. 
Robertson thinks this was due in part to the influence of Adam 
Smith, for whose unqualified praise he does not defend Buckle. But 
when Buckle is compared to others it is thought that his errors are 
rather to his credit than otherwise. The decision reached is, "the 
systematic thinker's errors are more instructive than the random tight- 
ness of the systemless." Aside from being a great historian, Buckle 
is conceived to be the central figure in the development of sociology. 
Here is the conclusion of the whole matter, "the verdict must be, I 
think, that Buckle holds his own with the best, in point of power, and 
range and knowledge, that nobody has superseded or overthrown him, 
and that his share of error is not larger than those of men with the 
advantage over him of a whole generation of scientific progress" 

(P- 517). 

The list of Buckle's critics includes the names of the foremost 
thinkers for the last half century, in England, Germany, France and 
America. This section of the book might have been much reduced, 
and it sadly lacks the temperate method of treatment that should 
characterize criticism, even of a critic. Mr. Robertson well asks 
in the preface if he is not possessed of a "deluding prejudice." 
Throughout there seems to be a constant effort, to exaggerate 
Buckle's worth, and to belittle that of the men who have criticised 
him. In some cases, the author denies the right of criticism, 
saying that men should not pass unfavorable judgment on a work 
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they could not equal. Adopting this as a tenet of criticism much 
that Robertson here gives us would be ruled out. The tone of 
the critical portions of the book is both anti-religious and anti- 
scholastic. The old contention is taken up as to whether religion 
is the cause, or the effect, of improvement among mankind, and it is 
claimed that churchmen were forced to oppose Buckle, for if he was 
right, then they were wrong. The claim is made that the religion of 
the past is still supreme in the matter of false witnesses, and this sec- 
tion closes with an expression of relief in turning from " the savors of 
odium theologicum." The following phrases are taken as showing 
at once the main points of attack on Buckle's critics, and the 
spirit of the author: "Closet philosophers" are contrasted with 
"actual observers of men;" we have "the barrack-room dogmas 
of the Bismarckian Gneist," and "the inability of Macaulay to see 
any high merit in the work of his contemporaries;" Peschel's 
criticism is termed "vacillating comments" (in this connection 
reference is made to German stupidity, in which we are told that 
German mistakes have all the thoroughness of the German method 
in general) ; the late Professor Freeman is called "a copious chroni- 
cler," noted for "detail accuracy," and his writing on Buckle is 
termed "the malicious expert criticism with which Mr. Freeman 
pursued his stumbling steps ; " we are told of the "brilliant Green," 
and "the cautious Mr. Bryce ; " Bagehot is called "a suggestive 
and discursive essayist," who " completely perverted Buckle's doc- 
trine." 

The most valuable portion of Mr. Robertson's work is that in which 
he traces the development of sociology. In this sketch there is a con- 
sideration of Hume and Adam Smith, with an account of the influ- 
ence of Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau. Comte and Spencer are 
treated at considerable length. The latter is found "to yield only the 
sociology of his personal bias." The sociological thought of Sir 
Henry Maine is then analyzed, the author showing that he has for it 
only the slightest regard. He tells us that Maine's error was in basing 
his sociology on " exploded dogma derived from ignorant Semitic 
antiquity." The concluding section of this chapter is devoted to 
Lester F. Ward's " Dynamic Sociology," which gets, at Robertson's 
hands, less adverse criticism than any other work that he takes up at 
length. But we are told that Ward has not superseded Buckle and 
that he falls into errors he would have avoided had he gone to Buckle. 

So much for the contents of the book. Like Buckle, it is remark- 
able even in its errors. The literature consulted includes English, 
American, French and German authorities, and is thoroughly up to 
date, including the recent works of Mr. Kidd and Mr. Balfour. Many 
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mistakes of judgment and much" bitterness of feeling stand out on the 
pages of " Buckle and His Critics," and at times it is tedious, yet to 
any one interested in sociology or the sociological aspects of history, 
it will prove suggestive and stimulating. 

Cheesman A. Hbrrick. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 



The Tribal System in Wales. By Frederic Seebohm, IX. D., 

P. S. A. Pp. 238, 106. Price, $4.00. London and New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 

If there is any one quality which is characteristic of Mr. Seebohm's 
writing, it is its admirable clearness. The first three chapters of his 
" English Village Community," which was written exactly twelve 
years ago, have become classic in economic history, because they 
gave for the first time a clear, adequate, and picturesque description 
of the open field system and of the village community living upon it 
It is not too much to say that all history of earlier England which 
touches the life of the common people can be divided into that which 
was written with and that written without the light thrown upon it 
by this description. This quality of clearness one is tempted to con- 
nect with two circumstances of Mr. Seebohm's personal position. He 
is a man of affairs, in actual business life; and therefore freed from 
some of the temptations of the study, the tendency to lose hold on 
reality, to construct a picture or an argument which seems satisfactory 
to one's self, but which has neither clearness nor verisimilitude to 
others. Secondly, the starting point for most of his work has been 
found in the actual material survivals or the physical marks of the 
country in the midst of which he lives, or which he has examined in 
his official work as a member of the Welsh Land Commission. More 
than one American student has brought home the remembrance of a 
walk through the country around Hitchin with Mr. Seebohm, as a 
lesson in methods of study as well as an experience of kindly and 
hospitable courtesy. 

The "Tribal System in Wales " brings this question of capacity for 
clear delineation into immediate prominence, for one can scarcely 
think of a harder test. The complications of tribal organization and 
landholding, the repellent nomenclature, the intricate and elusive 
distinctions of persons and offices and powers seem to defy any clear 
comprehension or real definition. Yet this is just the task of the 
book; to construct from certain documentary materials an account of 
the structure of society in Wales when it was still tribal, which will 
give a clear idea of what such an organization was, and at the same 
time serve as a basis of comparison with other tribal systems, both in 
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